ARMISTICE

As the army advanced towards the Rhine, the lines of
communication of course were lengthened and considerable
difficulty was occasioned in getting telephone communica-
tion through for working the trains. Douglas, however,
always gave great credit to his Quartermaster-General and
the Director-General of Transport for their efficiency in
maintaining the services under great difficulties. The troops
always had full rations, although the French advanced units,
on the other hand, were on half rations for some time and
the Americans on one occasion had nothing at all for three
days. This was all the more to the credit of our staff,
because the break in the railways which had to be repaired
by us was much greater than in the case of either the French
or Americans.

Douglas was very troubled by the reports that were
coming through from Spa, where the International Com-
mittee were arranging details as to carrying out the terms of
the armistice. It appeared that the French wanted to use the
armistice as a military weapon to destroy both the military
and political existence of the Germans, and Douglas thought
that such an action would be disastrous, as there would then
be no stable government east of the Rhine and Italy, and
we would constantly be having to send troops here, there
and everywhere to restore order.

Douglas wanted to make his official return to London
with his army commanders and heads of branches from
G.RQ, on the 2oth of December. He felt if there must be
an arrival it should in the first instance be purely for the
British army and its commanders, and that they should on
no account be mixed up with politiciaris and statesmen from
other nations. He> however, hated ovations of any kind and
said he would much rather go off unnoticed in a taxi from
the station with me. There seemed to be a considerable
amount of hesitancy on the part of the Government re-
garding the welcome in London to Douglas and his army